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CENTURY POETRY 


JAMES SUTHERLAND 
12s. 6d. NET 


There are welcome signs that eighteenth century 
poetry is more intelligently appreciated than it 
was fifty years ago; but it is still probably less 
read and less understood than the poetry of 
any comparable period of English literature. 
The author of this book has aimed at explain- 
ing the eighteenth century point of view to the 
twentieth century reader. He has tried to 
elucidate what the eighteenth century pocts 
were doing, and why, and how they were 
doing it, and to account for the difference 
between their poetry and that of other periods. 
He has nowhere tried to argue his own readers 
into enjoyment; but his aim has been, none the 
less, to bring about an increased awareness of 
eightenth century poetry and of the abundant 
and characteristic enjoyment it can afford. 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 

Subscription and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and ‘ Queries,’ 
Oxford Universit ress, Press Road, Neasden 
Lane, London, N.W. 10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186. 

Sobecription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding case, 
3s, 4d., post free. Single copy, Is. 3d. 








Memorabilia 








NEXT year Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, will be celebrating the five- 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

Fifty-one years ago (8S. xii. 259) we 
saluted the first volume of the Biographical 
History of the college as the first serious 
attempt at a biographical history of any 
one college at either Oxford or Cambridge. 
It was due to the initiative and patient 
researches of Dr. John Venn, Senior Fellow 
and afterwards President of the College. 
A second volume followed in 1898, com- 
pleting, as we said at the time, a wonder- 
fully ample account of all the members of 
— from its foundation in 1349 till 
1897. 

In the third volume, in 1901, Dr. Venn 
gave a biographical account of the succes- 
sive masters of the college, followed by a 
full description and history of the college 
buildings and its endowments, as well as of 
its Chapters and Statutes. Dr. Venn thus 
completed, to the great advantage of the 
College, the plan to which he had given 
years of learned and accurate research. 

In the fourth volume, published in 1911, 
the record of admissions is continued to the 
year 1910 by Mr. E. S. Roberts, who was 
then Master, and there is a list of the 
College estates prepared by Mr. E. J. Gross, 
Fellow and formerly Bursar. 

The fifth volume, just issued, continues 
the record of admissions to 1932 and gives 
additional information about many whose 
admission is recorded in earlier volumes. 
The collection and the editing of the 
necessary information was undertaken by 
Mr. W. L. Beale on his retirement from 
being chief College clerk, and the first 
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interruption to the work was caused by his 
death. The work was then continued by Mr. 
H. F. M. Gray, himself a member of the 
College, for such time as he found possible, 
and it was finally taken over by Mr. 
F. E. A. Trayes, formerly Fellow and H.M. 
Inspector of Secondary Schools, 1905-31. 
Mr. Trayes revised the work throughout, 
and it is to him that the major credit: for 
its preparation is due. (So says Dr. J. F. 
Cameron, Master, 1928-1948.) Mr. Trayes 
had completed the work as editor in 1939 
and saw it in proof, but the outbreak of 
war delayed its publication at that time. 
The volume contains such biographical 
notes as became available during the years 
of its preparation, but nothing later than 
1938. When, therefore, there is any refer- 
ence to “the war” it means the war of 
1914-1918. Mr. Trayes died in 1840, but, 
except for an index subsequently prepared, 
the work is now published as he left it. 
WE have usually been glad to leave 

English to a more sympathetic or 
perhaps more diplomatic and certainly to a 
younger critic, but the Summer number is 
irresistible, and thoroughly justifies its title: 
the subject is English throughout. What 
secured our attention was Mr. Charles 
Morgan on ‘ The Death of Words.’ Words 
were alive when Steele could write a political 
passage of fifty-five words, thirty-nine of 
them monosyllables, and not a single adjec- 
tive. Words are dying when a modern 
politician can write: 

At a certain stage there did develop 
what was nothing less than a conspiracy 
in certain quarters to frustrate this policy, 
particularly having regard to forthcoming 
nationalization measures with regard to 
transport and electricity stocks. 

And words are dying, Mr. Morgan says, 
because less and less are we brought up 
on the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Turning over the pages we come to 
two perfect little poems by a former 
librarian of the British Museum: the House 
of Commons suffers inexcusably by com- 
parison. On the facing page are a North- 
amptonshire peasant’s prose and poetry: 
the prose might almost have been Tra- 
herne’s, the poem could have passed unde- 
tected as an intruder into the multitude of 
W. H. Davies’s lyrics; and no more than 
Clare was Davies a University man. But 
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even when Clare is not lyrical he can, from 
a lunatic asylum, write English: 
I am! yet what I am who cares, or knows? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost 
I am the self-consumer of my woes; 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 
Shadows of life, whose _ soul is lost. 
And yet I am—I live . 


Turning more pages, we find Dr. F. S. 
Boas pouring pleasant derision on this non- 
sense : 

Marlowe at Cambridge saw the outraged 

dons, hearing all, comprehending all, their 

faces drawn and stern. Ireful were the 
dons, for they were the servants of the 

Lord 
and, in brief, they have received the Privy 
Council’s order to confer the M.A. degree 
on Christopher Marlowe. By an unde- 
signed coincidence, on the same page 
another reviewer tells us that Mr. H. S. 
Bennett is particularly fortunate in a long 
quotation from Mr. William Thorpe’s 
account of his examination for heresy before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. We promise 
ourselves the pleasure of confronting 
pseudo-Marlowe with actual Thorpe. 

Our anthology of English is by no means 
exhausted, but we may take space only to 
mention that, besides his own two poems, 
Mr. Arundell Esdaile chooses for us a poem 
by an Australian woman-poet, new to us, 
who were formerly as inhospitable to Aus- 
tralian poetry as to English, until we found 
yet another critic as open-minded and 
patient as we ourselves are harsh and 
crabbed. The poem is ‘Fire Clay,’ the 
soliloquy of a woman who will soon be a 
mother, its author Winifred Shaw (Mrs. 
R. M. Taplin). And finally we cannot 
satisfy ourselves without at least mentioning 
a five-column discussion of Macpherson’s 
QOssizn by Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein. Mac- 
pherson’s fraud deserved the castigation it 
received from Johnson. Equally his poetry 
deserves Mr. Meyerstein’s vindication. 


N the latest number of the Transactions 

of the Unitarian Historical Society Mr. 
F. Kenworthy continues the story of the old 
chapel at Walmsley, near Bolton. It is a 
fragment of Lancashire history deserving of 
recall, especially with regard to William 
Probert, minister from 1821 to 1870. Pro- 
bert was a good example of the scholarship 
then common among dissenting ministers. 
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His studies included Hebrew and certain of 
the antiquities of his native Wales. Some 
of his manuscripts are now preserved in the 
Bolton Public Library. Mr. C. G. Bolam 
commences a study of the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury annual gathering of Midland Presby- 
terian ministers and casts a good deal of 
light upon the circumstances of the English 
Presbyterians of the period. His paper is 
of interest to the local historian of the 
district. Mr. A. J. Martin has an essay on 
the centenary of Yr Ymofynnwydd, the 
Welsh Unitarian newspaper. Among the 
“ Notes,” “H.Mc.L.” rebukes the well- 
known Tractarian, William Palmer, for a 
reference in the edition of 1883 of his 
‘Narrative of Events Connected with the 
publication of the Tracts for the Times; 
to the early Hibbert Lecturers as “ infidels,” 
and he quotes J. H. Newman’s judgment 
that Palmer was “the only thoroughly 
learned man among the initiators of the 
tractarian movement.” Unfortunately, this 
note is calculated to mislead rather badly 
and suggests that its author is out of touch 
with the thought and history of the Oxford 
Movement. The reference made by New- 
man was to Palmer’s understanding of 
theology as a science. Palmer, in detailed 
scholarship, certainly had his equal in 
Pusey, Marriott, Newman himself, and 
other of the Tractarian fellowship, although 
his work on liturgies was of a pioneer 
quality and his ‘ Treatise on the Church 
of Christ’ shows him to have been a sys- 
tematic theologian of considerable powers. 
He gave to the Tractarian brotherhood the 
note of theology as a science which some of 
the others lacked and which drew forth 
Newman’s words of praise. They were a 
particular remark rather than the generali- 
sation which “ H.Mc.L.” implies. Again, to 
the Tractarians, fidelity to the Christian 
faith implied fidelity to the historic creeds 
and opposition to any form of Erastian or 
theological liberalism. Judged by this stan- 
dard, the first six lecturers up to 1883, cited 
by “HMc.L.”, were certainly “ infidels,” 
although the word was not used in an 
opprobrious sense and Palmer does refer to 
the group as including “the ablest infidel 
and Unitarian writers in England, and well- 
known infidels . from the Continent.” 
He divides “infidel” from Unitarian, and 
his statement, within his own theological 
limits, is exactly true. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








THE HOLLOW SWORD-BLADE 
COMPANY 


THE first number of Notes and Queries 

appeared on November 3rd, 1849. Not 
quite two years later (Vol. IV, No. 97, 
September 6th, 1851, p. 176) there was a 
query about a Sword-Blade Note, and ever 
since that time few Series Indexes lack 
references either to the Hollow Sword- 
Blade Company itself, or to the blade that it 
was supposed to make. But the full story 
of the Company has not yet been told, so 
that, before Notes and Queries celebrates its 
centenary, it might be well to assemble in 
its pages such facts as are discoverable about 
the enterprise, and about those who were 
connected with it. 

But prior to entering upon the curious 
history of the Company and of its vicissi- 
tudes, it seems essential to remove miscon- 
ceptions which have arisen about the nature 
of “hollow” blades. Although there are 
frequent references to such blades in the 
literature of the eighteenth century, the 
meaning of the term had fallen so utterly 
out of mind that, in 1893, it occurred to a 
reader to ask what, exactly, “hollow” 
sword-blades might be. (Eighth Series. 
Vol. Ili. No. 54. January 7th, 1893. p. 8.) 
His query produced the remarkable reply 
that a “hollow” sword-blade “was one 
with a hollow back in which quicksilver was 
placed which, in its descent, gave an impetus 
to the blow.” (Ib. Vol. IV. No. 79. July 
Ist, 1893. p. 15.) 

It was a pity that the late Mr. Henry 
Wilkinson, of Pall Mall, a contributor to 
the First Series (Vol. IV. No. 93. August 
9th, 1851. p. 109), was no longer available 
to point out that, even if the thing were 
technically possible, the only effect of such 
misplaced ingenuity would be the destruc- 
tion of the all-important balance of the 
weapon. As it was, although another corre- 
spondent previously had come near to the 
truth in suggesting an affinity with “ hollow- 
ground,” used in reference to razors, this 
addition to the literature of error remained 
unchallenged, and it does so to this day. 
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Like the sea-serpent, the quicksilver story 
still makes its periodical bow to a delighted 
public, though recent references, which 
would serve no useful purpose, are better 
withheld. 

Exploring the origin of the myth, it must 
be said at once that the correspondent who 
propounded it did not evolve it from his 
inner consciousness. He relied, though 
without specification, upon something he 
had read in the Proceedings of the Ulster 
Archaeological Society. That learned body 
may have been recalling a suggestion made 
in the course of a case concerning Sword- 
Blade Notes heard in 1725 (70. Revised 
Law Reports. p. 264), or it may have been . 
moved by recollections of a pas in a 
letter written by Southey to C. W. W. Mann, 
M.P., on September Ist, 1821. (Warter’s 
Selections from Southey’s Letters, 1856. 
Vol. Ill. p. 269.) In this letter Southey 
asks Mann whether he 


had ever seen a sword of Cromwell's time, 
having the back of the blade hollow, and 
the hilt loaded with quicksilver. 

He thinks that he has seen an allusion to 
such a thing either in Fuller or in Jeremy 
Taylor, but he regards the supposed con- 
trivance as a clumsy one, at best. Search 
for such a reference in Fuller’s Worthies 
was unsuccessful, and although, confessedly, 
the fifteen unindexed volumes of the Bishop 
of Down’s Collected Works (1828) defeated 
the present writer, he retired from the 
struggle with a strong impression that their 
reverend author was unlikely to have con- 
cerned himself with carnal weapons. Militat 
spiritu, non gladio, in fact. 

It looks as if the proponents of the mer- 
cury story had failed to recognize that the 
word “hollow” might have a technical as 
well as a common significance. The tech- 
nical one is found in Rees and Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia (1779), where the word is de- 
fined as meaning “a concave moulding 
about a quadrant of a circle.” This could 
not possibly apply to the weapon of per- 
cussion which our scholiasts premise, but it 
does describe exactly the form of each of 
the three faces of the triangular biade most 
often mounted in the eighteenth century 
weapon of perforation—the small-sword. 
Diderot’s Encyclopedie, ou Dictionnaire 
Raisonné places the truth beyond doubt, for 
in it there is a plate showing the varieties 
of blade mounted in small-swords about 
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1755: the explanatory text describing the 
triangular, fluted ones as “lames creusées 
en cannelures rondes.” So it is evident that 
there was neither mystery nor mercury 
about a “hollow” blade, it was simply the 
contemporary term for a blade of triangular 
section, fluted on each of its three sides, and 
used for thrusting only. 


According to Hendricks (Geschichte der 
Solinger Industrie, 1933), this type of blade 
was invented in Solingen during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Originally, 
he says, it was forged with three plane faces, 
the flutes or “fullers” being made after- 
wards by hand, but later on a finisher con- 
ceived the idea of making the rough blade in 
one machine operation. The qualities of 
lightness, stiffness, and strength inherent in 
the hollow blade were recognized, and there 
arose an ever-increasing demand for it from 
the English and French markeis. Strange 
as it may seem when we recall the ancient 
fame of Sheffield cutlery, it is nevertheless 
the fact that, almost up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, English sword-blades 
had the worst of reputations. The prejudice 
against them was a matter of concern to 
successive governments, but whilst statesmen 
sought to encourage English bladesmiths by 
placing heavy duties upon imported blades, 
the less stereotyped mind of Charles I led 
him to attempt to improve upon English 
methods. With this in view, he established a 
small colony of German bladesmiths at 
Hounslow, Middlesex, in the hope that his 
protegés might impart their secrets to their 
English apprentices. It is quite doubtful 
whether they would have done so, but the 
Civil War ended a hopeful experiment. 

About the year 1685/6, it occurred to 
Messrs. John Sanford, John Bell, John Par- 
sons, and Peter Justice that private enter- 
prise might succeed where a monarch had 
failed. We have been unable to trace the 
history of any of these optimistic gentlemen. 
Probably they were Northumbrians; Peter 
Justice may have been one of the Justice 
family, of Justice Hall, co. Berwick, and/or 
he may have been related to the two Justices 
who were members of the Cutlers’ Company 
about 1670. They were attracted by the 
thought that, as a protected industry, the 
manufacture of the new hollow sword- 
blades ought to be profitable, and accord- 
ingly they petitioned the government of 
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James II for a Patent granting them 4 
monopoly in their proposed undertaking. 
Lord Dartmouth, then Master of the 
Ordnance, referred their petition to the 
Master of the Cutlers’ Company for his 
observations. It set forth that 


at great expense, they have brought 

foreign workmen to England, and they 

propose to make use of a mill unlike any 
hitherto seen in His Majesty’s Dominions, 

(Petition Entry Books, 155. p. 182.) 

We do not know what reply the Clerk to 
the Company was instructed to make to 
Lord Dartmouth; it may not have been 
enthusiastic, seeing that the Company itself 
was meditating a petition for a Patent for 
the importation, marking, and sale of 
foreign blades. (Welch. History of the 
Cutlers’ Company, 1923, Vol. Il. p. 21) 
Whatever it might have been, the Patent 
was granted, but it was never issued, no 
doubt owing to the political upheaval in 
1688. 

The incontinent departure of 
James II from England, and his replace- 
ment by King William may have been a 
rude blow to the ambitions of the four 
gentlemen anxious to make hollow sword- 
blades in England, but the scheme was not 
allowed to lapse. In 1690, fresh approaches 
to the government were made by a recon- 
stituted group in which Sanford and Justice 
represented the original petitioners, their 
new colleagues being Sir Stephen Evance 
(knight), Robert Peter, Abraham Dashwood, 
and Thomas Evans, all six describing them- 
selves as merchants. 

It is curious that Sir Stephen Evance, 
henceforward the moving spirit in the pro- 
ject, does not seem to have found a bio- 
grapher. He was of American origin, for 
either he or his father came from New 
England. (Le Neve. Knights. Harleian 
Society, 1893. p. 435.) His name, spelt 
“Evans,” no doubt to his annoyance, 
appears in the List of Goldsmiths Keeping 
Running Cashes in the first London Direc- 
tory (1677), as a partner with one Peter 
Percefull (? Percival) at the Black Boy in 
Lombard Street. It looks as if he had lent 


an occult hand in the advent of King 
William, for he was knighted at Kensington 
in 1690; further, in 1691 he received the 
substantial sum of £12,000 for “ secret ser- 
vices,” and he was also appointed a Com- 
missioner of Excise. 


(Hist. MSS. Comm. 
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Report 13, App. V. House of Lords. pp. 
364, 412.) When that colourful personality, 
Thomas Pitt, sailed to take up the govern- 
ment of Madras in 1698, he gave his Power 
of Attorney to Sir Stephen, and later on he 
entrusted him with the handling of the 
great Pitt diamond, which in the end was 
bought by the Regent of France. In 1719 
Robert Pitt, son of the Governor, who 
apparently divided his time between answer- 
ing his father’s complaints about his con- 
duct and keeping a jealous eye on both 
Evance and the diamond, managed to get 
the stone handed over to the Bank of 
England, excusing himself to his irate parent 
by pleading that he had heard that Sir 
Stephen was in “ suspicious circumstances.” 
He was well informed, for in 1720 the gold- 
smith, deeply involved in South Sea specu- 
lation, was obliged to put his affairs in the 
hands of assignees. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Fortescue I. Grenville Papers, Pitt corre- 
spondence). Then the unfortunate Sir 
Stephen “shott himself in the temple with 
his pistoll,” but after his death it turned out 
that he had never been insolvent at all, for 
there was a handsome balance to his estate 
when all his creditors had been paid in full. 
(Le Neve, supra). 

But in 1690 Sir Stephen was still an 
important figure both in the City and at 
Court. In its anxiety to encourage blade 
manufacture in England the views of King 
William’s government proved to be identical 
with those of its predecessors, and no doubt 
judicious pressure from Sir Stephen went 
far to neutralize the inertia of bureaucracy, 
for on September 15th, 1691, the desired 
Charter was issued to his group, henceforth 
to be known as The Governor and Com- 
pany for Making Hollow Sword-Blades in 
England. 


The Preamble to the Charter recites that: 
Our said subjects, at their great charge 
and management, have imported from 
foreign parts divers persons who have 
exercised in their own country the said 
art of making hollow sword-blades by the 
use of certain newly-invented instruments, 
engines, and mills, and by the contrivance 
of our said subjects have been prevailed 
upon to expose themselves even to the 
hazard of their lives to impart to our said 
subjects the knowledge of their art and 
mystery. (Selden Society. Select Charters. 
Vol. 28. 1913.) 
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The “ divers persons ” had been in England 
since about the year 1686, and as their re- 
cruitment had been a “ great charge” to 
the group, it seems unlikely that they would 
have been allowed to enjoy an extended and 
even indefinite holiday at the further ex- 
pense of their employers. Time must have 
been occupied in fitting up the works and in 
arranging for the supply of the mysterious 
“instruments, engines, and mills,” but some 
blades had already been made when, per- 
haps, it was whispered to Sir Stephen by his 
powerful friends at Court that publicity to 
the operations need not wait upon legisla- 
tion. At any rate, on 25/28 August, 1690, 
the following advertisement appeared in the 
London Gazette: 

WHEREAS great industry hath been 

used in erecting a manufacture for hollow 

blades at Newcastle by several able work- 
ing men brought over from Germany, 
which now being brought to perfection, 
the undertakers therof have thought fit to 
settle a warehouse at Mr. Isaac Hadley’s 
at the Five Bells in New Street near Shoe 

Lane, where callers may be furnished 

with all sorts of sword-blades at reason- 

able rates. 

The “divers persons,” promoted in the 
Gazette to the status of “able working 
men,” were all members of ancient Solingen 
families of bladesmiths. There were nine- 
teen or twenty of them. Names which have 
come down to us are Wopper, Oley (Ohligs), 
Henkell, Mohll, Clewer, Vaws (Voss), 
Shindlebach, and Bertram. (Surtees. His- 
tory of Durham, 1820. Vol. II. p. 294.) 
It looks as if they may have been joined by 
one, at least, of the descendants of the 
bladesmiths brought over by Charles I in 
1629, because when, in 1703, Hermann 
Mohll was in serious trouble over a charge 
of smuggling blades, one Henry Hooper, of 
Shotley, testified to his character. In 1672 
Henry Hoppie and Peter English had peti- 
tioned Charles II, stating that they were the 
only survivors of the men established in 
Hounslow by his father (S.P. Dom. Car. II. 
295.41, and it seems quite possible that the 
name Hoppe, so often seen on Hounslow 
blades, had become transmuted, first into 
Hoppie, and finally into Hooper. 

Surtees believed that the Germans had 
fled from religious persecution, but there is 
no evidence at all to support this view. 
Had it been thus, the astute petitioners 
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would not have omitted from their petitions 
what was, in the then state of political feel- 
ing, so forcible an argument; instead, their 
appeal to sentiment was confined to the 
statement that their men had come to 
England “at the hazard of their lives.” 
This was quite true because, as sworn 
members of their Confraternity, they in- 
curred the pain of death if they betrayed 
the secrets of their craft. But from the 
wording both of the petitions and of the 
Charter it is plain that they were by no 
means refugees, and that any reluctance to 
expatriate themselves had been overcome by 
the same means as that used by Jupiter to 
overcome the reluctance of Danaé. 

The Gazette advertisement states that the 
-works had been established at Newcastle. 
This may have been so, in the first instance, 
but the final choice was the village of 
Shotley Bridge, about midway between 
Durham and Newcastle. It offered many 
advantages; ample water-power from the 
River Derwent, easy access to coal and iron 
measures, and it was convenient for water 
transport from Newcastle to London. 

Clause 16 of the Charter dispenses the 
Company expressly from any obligation to 
disclose its methods or machinery. But the 
mention of “ mills ” makes it clear that what 
it intended to use was an adaptation of the 
rolling-mill, long employed both in Houns- 
low and Birmingham for the manufacture 
of “ flat” blades. It seems hardly possible 
that English ironmasters were unable to 
adapt the well-known machinery for rolling 
“ flat” blades to the rolling of hollow ones, 
and we are driven to the conclusion that all 
this parade of secret “instruments, engines, 
and mills” was no more than propaganda 
designed to mislead competitors. If, in the 
future, the mercury fiction were ever trace- 
able to the Company, it may prove to have 
been set on foot by Sir Stephen and his 
friends for the same deceptive purpose. 
The secrets of the bladesmith were not 
mechanical ones at all; rather did they lie 
in the composition of the metal they used, 
in the right moment at which to quench 
their work, and perhaps in the temperature 
of the water used in that operation. 
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THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
IlI.—The West Riding 
(Continued from page 335) 


THE sons of John Arundel of Wood. 

thorpe in the parish of Sandal Magma 
continued in their house with its 
within and its woods without until William, 
the second son, moved to Nether Walton in 
the same parish. He was a glover, as his 
father had been before him. He made his 
Will in 1645 during a period of severe sick- 
ness but did not die then. (York Probate 
Registry, High Court of Justice, York.) He 
could not write, so he signed with a X 
against his name, but he was quite clear 
about his testamentary depositions. He 
left £3 to his elder son, Jerimiah, and {| 
to his younger son, John, “in full satisfac. 
tion of all child’s part or portion of all my 
goods and chattels whatsoever,” and he left 
10/ to be divided equally between John’s 
two daughters, Alice and Mary. He left to 
Thomas Arundel “als” Benson 10/ and 
the balance of his goods after payment of 
his debts and funeral expenses to his wife, 
Margrett, who was his sole executrix. His 
Will was proved in February 1647/8. 
(Ibid.) 

The Registers of Sandal Magna begin in 
1651; and the burial of Margrett Arundel, 
widow, is entered in 1658. (Information 
kindly sent by Miss P. H. M. Arundel of 
the West Riding, from the Reverend A 
Walls, Vicar of Sandal Magna.) William's 
elder son, Jerimiah, had a wife, Elizabeth, 
who was buried in 1667. William’s second 
son, John, died in 1671 and was buried 14 
September. Jerimiah followed John to the 
grave in 1673 and was buried 2 December. 
(Ibid.) 

A Thomas Arundel, who may have been 
the Thomas “als” Benson of William’ 
Will, or a son of Jerimiah or John, occurs 
in 1669, when he became the father of a 
daughter, Mary, by his wife, Anne, who 
died in 1670. Thomas married again it 
1671 a Miss Smith. They had daughter 
Margaret and Elizabeth. Elizabeth died in 
January 1673 and Margaret was baptized in 
the same year. Another daughter was bap 
tized Elizabeth on 28 December 1673 les 
than a fortnight after Thomas himself was 
buried on 16 December in the same yea. 
These Arundels are all described as of 
Walton in the parish of Sandal Magm, 
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which was where William had lived. (Ibid.) 
The last Arundel of Sandal Magna so far 
found was another William, who occurs in 
1712, probably the son of Jerimiah, John 
or Thomas. 

Meanwhile, other descendants of Henry 
Arundel of Pontefract were settling else- 
where. Robert, one of the sons of his third 
son, Edward, died in 1627. Robert was a 
labourer of Crofton near Pontefract, and, 
during a period of illness in 1623, he made 
his Will. To every one of his godchildren, 
unnamed, he left “twelve pence apiece.” 
To his brother, Humphrey, and to Hum- 
phrey’s son, Thomas, and to Allan Arundel, 
his nephews, he left “twelve pence each in 
full satisfaction of all his goods.” The 
residue he left to his wife, Alice, and, that 
she might be certain of receiving it, he 
appointed Thomas Speighen of Wintersell 
and Thomas Whittakers of West Hardwick 
to be supervisors, for which he gave to each 
of them sixpence. The Will was proved at 
York on 1 December 1627. (York Probate 
Registry, ibid.) 

Thomas Arundel, son of Humphrey, will 
re-appear when the Arundels of Pontefract 
are under review. In the meantime come 
the Arundels of Emley because they were 
descended from the elder brother of Robert 
and Humphrey, who was Richard Arundel. 

Richard was no doubt the Richard Arun- 
del who occurs on an “ Oxgang List” of 
those who had to help to repair the wall of 
Emley churchyard. The Reverend H. N. 
Pobjoy, Rector of Emley, mentions 1608 
with a query as the date for the Oxgang 
List. It shows Richard Arundel as then 
dead, and Thomas and John Arundel, prob- 
ably his sons, owing the cost of repairs to 
3 yards of the wall formerly Richard’s 
liability. 

The Emley Registers begin in 1600, but 
the Reverend H. N. Pobjoy describes the 
earliest as mouse-eaten and with parts prac- 
tically illegible, while several pages between 
1600 and 1650 are missing though they may 
be at York. Even so the Arundels are 
entered. 

Thomas Arundel was Overseer of the 
Poor in 1600. A John Arundel was in 
receipt of a dole of 12 pence in 1601, and 
of another dole of 2 pecks of rye in 1603. 
(Information kindly sent by the Reverend 
H. N. Pobjoy.) John died in 1604. (Emley 
Parish Register 30 April 1604.) In the same 
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year a Robert Arundel was in receipt of 
pence under a dole. (Reverend H. N. 
Pobjoy ibid.) Thomas rented a farm on 
lease from Sir George Savile, knight, and 
it is interesting to know that though the 
Arundels have long since left the parish 
the Saviles are still Lords of the Manor of 
Emley. Thomas made his Will in 1611, 
became Churchwarden in 1612, and died in 
the same year. He left a widow, Dorothy, 
and four children surviving. He assigned 
the lease of the farm to Dorothy so long as 
she remained his widow, but, if she remar- 
ried or died, the lease was to devolve on 
his eldest son, William, with reversion to 
William’s child or children “if he have 
any” but if William happened to die child- 
less then the next son, Thomas, was to 
inherit the whole. There was, however, an 
annuity of 13/4d to be paid to the Testa- 
tor’s daughter, Katherine, by the holder of 
the lease, and, if the annuity was not so paid 
or if it fell into arrears, Katherine was to 
have power to distrain on the farm or any 
part thereof “and take, leave, drive, chase 
and carry away” the value of the annuity 
and or arrears until all were discharged. 
Dorothy was to be tutrix of the four 
children and sole executrix of the Will. 
Curiously enough this Will was not proved 
until October 2, 1616 (York Probate Regis- 
try ibid), doubtless because that was when 
the eldest son, William, came of age. He 
was responsible for the repair of 14 yards 
of the churchyard wall, the other 14 yards 
falling to the descendants of John Arundel, 
of whom presently. 

William was Overseer of the Poor in 
1637. He married twice. His first wife 
was Margrett, who died in 1648. He mar- 
ried secondly Susan Stafforth in 1649, and 
he died and was buried in 1651. His 
widow, Susan Arundel, married Jos. Sykes 
in 1654. (Emley Parish Registers.) 
William’s several children having died in 
infancy, he was succeeded in the lease of 
Sir George Savile’s farm by his brother, 
Thomas II, but unfortunately no date occurs 
on the record which states that Thomas II 
followed William. Nor is there anything 
else to tell about Thomas II, unless it be 
that he was the Thomas Arundel who was 
buried at Emley in 1654. (Emley Parish 
Register.) 

John Arundel was Churchwarden in 1631 
and Supervisor of Highways in 1637. He 
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was Churchwarden again in 1649. 
(Reverend H. N. Pobjoy ibid.) He married 
Elizabeth Copley on 9 October 1626, and 
their children were: 

(1) William, baptized 1628, buried 1630. 

(2) Antony, baptized and buried 1631. 

(3) Anna, baptized 1636, married Edward 
Wright 1665/6. 

(4) An unnamed infant buried in 1638. 

(5) Richard, baptized 1639/40, buried 
1668. 

(6) Robert, baptized 1641, buried 1642. 

(7) Thomas, baptized 1643. 

John Arundel became a widower in 1654. 
It is uncertain whether he died in 1657 or 
1659, because the burial of a John Arundel 
occurs in both years, but without specifying 
which was this John, which was his grand- 
son of the same name, or which was a 
possible son of Thomas II. (Emley Parish 
Register.) 

Richard Arundel, son of John, offers a 
curiosity in the records inasmuch as his 
first child, John, was baptized in 1653 only 
thirteen years after his own baptizm, which 
may mean either that he became a father 
extremely young or that he was born some 
years before he was christened. He had a 
son, Richard, whose baptizm is not recorded 
at all, but whose burial as Richard son of 
Richard Arundel occurs in 1690. (Emley 
Parish Registers.) He had another son, 
Thomas, baptized in 1655. (Ibid.) A John 
Arundel was buried in 1732, but there is 
nothing to show whether he was descended 
from John, Thomas, or Richard. The last 
member of the family found in Emley is 
Alice Arundel who married in 1752. (Ibid.) 

Contemporary from the middle of the 
17th century with the Arundels of Emley 
were the Arundels of Wath-upon-Dearne, 
which is less than 4 miles from Darfield 
where Edward Arundel, grandson of Henry 
of Pontefract, died in 1591, and about 16 
miles from Emley. One Gervas Arundel 
matried and settled there in 1646. (Register 
Wath-upon-Dearne.) He had sons John, 
William and Thomas. It was presumably 
his son John who in 1680 married Helen of 
the same parish. John and Helen had sons 
Thomas, baptized in 1684, and John, bap- 
tized in 1688. The first John and his wife 
Helen died in the year 1722; and the last 
member of the family recorded in Wath- 
upon-Dearne was in 1747. (Register Wath- 
upon-Dearne.) 
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Meanwhile Arundels had appeared at and 
near Leeds. An Antony occurs at Holbeck, 
Leeds, in 1666, who was a clothier, and who 
stated in his Will that he had passed his 
bond “to Antony Wilson of Healaugh-in- 
Swaledale, my stepfather, £10 if I die 
without heirs.” Should, however, his wife 
Elizabeth have a child of his after his death 
this bond would be unpayable. If Elizabeth 
should marry and change her name then it 
was to go to William son of his brother 
James. (York Probate Registry ibid.) This 
Antony connects definitely with the Arun- 
dels of Healaugh in the North Riding, and 
possibly with Antony Arundel of Whitby, 
who, if not Antony of Leeds himself, was 
a contemporary. His stepfather, Antony 
Wilson, is mentioned in the Grinton Regis- 
ter (pp. 1; 4; 7; 28), but Antony Arundel is 
not, perhaps because he was born before 
the Grinton Register begins. If he was 
Antony Arundel of Whitby he was married 
three times. The Whitby Register shows the 
baptism and burial before 1660 of his chil- 
dren by his first two wives, Margaret and 
Anne, after which date he appears to have 
left Whitby. His burial is not entered there. 
The Thoresby Society, vol. 13, shows that 
an Antony Arundel of Holbeck, Leeds, had 
twin sons, Edward and William, born in 
1664, presumably by his third wife, Eliza- 
beth. Edward died in the same year (ibid) 
and William was dead by 1666. It is clear 
from Antony’s Will that he left no child 
alive at his death. The several Arundels 
who occur at Leeds in later years derive 
therefore from others and not from him. 
The similarity between the names of his 
children and those of the Arundels of 
Emley, Pontefract, Sandal Magna and York 
seem to point to a common origin, and it is 
perhaps not altogether without significance 
that his eldest son by his first wife was 
Alexander, who died at Whitby. (Whitby 
Parish Register.) 

L. L. NoRSworTHY. 


(To be continued) 


JAMES FORBES 
(cxcii. 409) 
HAVE recently acquired a copy of 
another of Forbes’ minor works whi 
may be worth recording. It is ‘ Ricordanza: 
Memoir of [his sister] Elizabeth Dalton, who 
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died on 16 December 1812, aged 59,’ Lon- 
don, printed by Edward Bridgewater, South 
Molton St., 1813. (Pp. viii + 225). It was 
presented by the author to Queen Charlotte, 
and bears the following holograph inscrip- 
tion on a sheet bound in before the half- 
tile: “Copy of an unpublished Memoir, 
selected for Her most Sacred Majesty the 
Queen; by her Majesty’s most obliged, de- 
voted and affectionate subject and servant, 
James Forbes. Albemarle Street, 12 October, 
1813.” From an inserted bookseller’s bill, it 
appears to have returned into the possession 
of Dr. Edward Dalton in 1865, and his 
armorial bookplate is inscribed: “This 
unique volume is presented to his dearly 
beloved daughter Elizabeth Head Turner by 
her affectionate father Edw. Dalton, Dun- 
kirk Manor House, 1 May, 1868.” The 
text includes some interesting and attractive 
letters which passed between Forbes, his 
sister, and her husband James Dalton when 
they were all in the Bombay Presidency 
between 1777 and 1783. 


New Delhi. (Brigadier) H. BULLOCK. 


MASSON’S IDENTIFICATION OF 
MILTON’S PUPIL RICHARD HEATH 


QN December 13, 1652, Milton wrote a 
letter to a Richard Heath, who had 
studied with him at some time. He spoke 
modestly of his aid to Heath’s studies and 
said he was glad 
that it should have been bestowed on a 
nature of such promise . . . [Since Heath 
desired it], nothing would be more desir- 
able than that . . . you should be able to 
live somewhere near me. ... Further, as 
to what you say about writing in English, 
do so if you please (though you have really 
made no small advance in Latin). . . .? 
David Masson identifies this correspondent 
as the Richard Heath who assisted Brian 
Walton with the Polyglott Bible and was 
among the Nonconformists ejected from the 
church in 1662. He conjectures that Heath 
went to Christ’s College after leaving 
Milton’s Barbican house.” 
_ lam embarrassed by the necessity of ques- 
tioning Masson’s identification without offer- 
ing a better. Masson’s Heath was 


‘The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson, 
¢ ay (Columbia University Press, 1931-38), XII, 


* Life of Milton (London, 1859-94), VI, 232, 417. 
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Adm. sizar (age 20) at Christ’s, June 17, 


1631. S. of John. B. at Lilley, Herts. 

School, Clifton (Mr. Bedford). Matric. 

1632; B.A. 1634/5. Minister of Hopesay, 

Salop, 1645. V. of St. Alkmund’s, 

Shrewsbury, 1650-62. Retired to Wel- 

lington, where he died, May, 1666. One 

of the correctors of the press for Walton’s 

Polyglott Bible.* 

No one who received his B.A. from 
Christ’s in 1635 would be so modest about 
his Latin, even to the Latin Secretary. And 
this Heath had finished his grammar—under 
a Master Bedford—at least nine years before 
Milton began teaching. Furthermore, the 
Polyglott was ready to go to press by the 
following July; and one unsure of his Latin 
would be of little use on the publication staff 
of a Bible “in various learned and Oriental 
tongues.” It is possible that Milton, in his 
last year at Christ’s, had known and helped 
Heath. This interpretation, however, would 
not be in keeping with the tone of the letter, 
which was apparently written to a youth of 
“ promise ”; this Heath was only three years 
younger than Milton. Nor would the col- 
lege year 1631-32 seem right for the implied 
time of the student-teacher relationship. 
Certainly Masson’s identification is open to 
question. 


Oberlin College. W. ARTHUR TURNER. 


*John_and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigiensis, 
Part I (Cambridge University Press, 1927), II, 347. 


SMOLLETT AND THE TRANSLATION 
OF THE “DON QUIXOTE ”— 
A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


QNE problem in the scholarship of Smol- 

lett has occasioned much study, but 
without any solution. Since the appearance 
of a translation of the Don Quixote under 
the name of Smollett in 1755 (2v. London), 
criticism has alternately denied and affirmed 
it as Smollett’s; so confusing has the history 
of this translation been that indiscriminately 
the texts of the translations of Charles 
Jarvis (London, 4v., 1742) and that of Smol- 
lett have appeared under each other’s name 
(cf. edition, 1866, Phila. which is wrongly 
ascribed to Jarvis). At cxciii. 363 appear 
the texts of an exchange of correspondence 
between Ricardo Wall (1694-1778), Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Hamilton (1734-1790) and 
Smollett which show the translator of the 
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disputed work to have been one Isaiah Petti- 
grew of Bone Street, London. 

For the convenience of the antiquarian 
who wishes to review the critical notice of 
this extraordinary translation, a chrono- 
logically arranged compilation of titles is 
subjoined : 

1. Anonymous, Remarks From a Gentle- 
man in the Country (London, 1755). 

Denies the authorship of Smollett. 

. John Shebbeare, The Occasional Critic, 
or the decrees of the Scotch Tribunal 
in the Critical Review rejudged. .. . 
(London, 1757.) 

Violent denunciation of Smollett. For 
the relations of Smollett and Shebbeare 
see J. R. Foster, “ Smollett’s Pamphleteer- 
ing foe Shebbeare,” PMLA, LVII (1942), 
1053-1100. 

3. A. F. Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee), Essay 


nN 


on the principles of translation 
(London, 1791). 
Smollett’s Translation an improved 


edition of Jarvis. 

4. Robert Anderson, Miscellaneous Works 
of Tobias Smollett (Edinburgh, 1796, 
6v.). 

A prefatory life reprints testimony of 
Lord Woodhouselee. 

5. John Moore, Works of Tobias Smollett 
(London, 1797, 8v.). 

Favourable, brief notice of Translation. 

6. Alexander Chalmers, Works of the Eng- 

lish Poets (London, 1810, 2lv., XV, 
pp. 543, 551-553). 
Favourable, brief notice of Translation. 

Walter Scott, The novels of Tobias Smol- 

lett, to which is prefixed a memoir of 
the life of the author (London, 1821, 
2v.). 
A eulogy on the Translation and Smol- 
lett’s picaresque verve. 

8. John G. Lockhart, ed., Don Quixote 
(Edinburgh, 1822, 5v.). 

Translation of Motteux preferred to 
that of Smollett. 

9. T. Roscoe, Miscellaneous Works of 
Tobias Smollett (London, 1841). 

High praise for Translation. 

10. George Ticknor, History of Spanish 

Literature (Boston, 1863, 3v.). 
Smollett used the text of Jarvis’s 
Translation freely. 

11. Robert Chambers, Smollett, his life, and 
a selection from his writings (London, 
1867). 


~ 
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High praise for Translation. 

12. Westminster Review, CLXXVI, April 
(1868), p. 144. 

Smollett’s Translation from a_ corrupt 
French text. 

13. David Herbert, Works of Tobias George 
Smollett (Edinburgh, 1870). 

High praise for Translation. 

14. Henry Morley, ed., Don Quixote (Mor- 
ley’s Universal Library) (London, 
1885, 2v.). 

Smollett freely used text of Motteux, 

15. David Hannay, Life of Tobias George 
Smollett (London, 1887). 

Smollett not ignorant of Spanish. His 
Don Quixote as great a feat as Urquhart’s 
Rabelais. 

16. Thomas Seccombe, “Smollett” in 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Translation a rifacimento of Jarvis. 
Cf. Ormsby, D.Q., IV, 420; H. E. Watts, 
D.Q., I, xxii. 

17. Gustav Becker, Die Aufnahme des Don 
Quijote in die englische literatur 
(1605-c. 1770), Palaestra, XIill 
(Berlin, 1906). 

The fullest notice of the Translation. 
Smollett has freely used prior translations, 
particularly that of Jarvis. 

18. Lewis. Melville (Benjamin Lewis), The 
Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett 
(London, 1926). 

Much use of Jarvis and Shelton, but 
translation of high order. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


EDMONTON AND CHARLES LAMB 


TRAY rumours that Church-street had 
been widened to the line of Lamb's 
final home, caused us lately to revisit 
Edmonton 
From Westminster we had sought the 
route of the ubiquitous “46” that crosses 
both bridges, via Waterloo, to the Bank, 
through Moorgate and Bunhill Fields, past 
Old-streeet to the New North-road, eventu- 
ally skirting “ Dalston or Shacklewell ot 
some other thy suburban retreat northerly.” 
Then Stoke Newington and Abney Park, 
where, parenthetically, Albert Chevalier rests 
with his father-in-law, George Leybourne 
(“Champagne Charlie”), and the daughter, 
Florence (“ My old Dutch”) united in the 
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one grave, all, alas, unknown to Elia. Stam- 
ford Hill in Lamb’s time must have been 
open country as he would have passed along, 
a youth from Little Queen-street, by Tot- 
tenham Cross and Edmonton, and as far 
beyond again to Widford and the fair-haired 
maid! But our present journey is to Edmon- 
ton, and we are in Church-street by Lamb’s 
gate, newly painted, like the house quite 
unchanged with the narrow grass length in 
front, remote between the neighbour dwel- 
lings. That, on the left, behind the wail, is 
apparently unoccupied; on the right, the 
taller house with the shop wall completing 
the sense of modest retirement. The original 
extent of pavement continues as before, 
where Lambehad fallen in the frozen snow 
just after Christmas, 1834. 

The Charles Lamb Institute, opposite the 
churchyard, is at present in the hands of the 
local Food Office, but the Verger at work 
in the church accompanied us to the grave, 
not easily discoverable, where the wall of a 
garden encroaches upon the cemetery and 
the Brother and Sister lie in the third row of 
graves behind what seems to be the highest 
of the headstones. All was in order in the 
care of Christ’s Hospital. A red geranium 
was glowing amid flowers less vivid, and the 
familiar inscription on the stone was suffi- 
ciently clear; but the Verger removed, for 
repainting, the slip of faded board at the 
base, that calls attention to the hallowed 


spot. 

Back in the church, we saw what must be 
the oldest of clamped oaken doors, with 
double lock and giant keys, dating from the 
fourteenth century and leading from the 
vestry directly to the Sanctuary. 

In the July issue of the C.L.S. Bulletin, 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, Vice-President of the 
Society, writes intimately from Tokyo of the 
hold that the writings of Lamb still have in 
Japan, “partly explained by the tempera- 
ment of wit-melancholy among the 
Japanese.” This would have delighted Lamb, 
as we recall his remark to Manning, that he 
wished his name to be talked of in China. 


HucGH HartTING. 


When in his monumental life of Charles 
Lamb the late E. V. Lucas stated that the 
care of Lamb’s grave was “now in safe 
hands,” most Elians guessed that those pious 
hands were the hands of E. V. L. The faith 
of one of them was happily confirmed when 
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on a recent visit to the grave he was assured 
by the caretaker that Lucas not only paid 
for its upkeep during his lifetime, but be- 
queathed a sufficient sum to maintain it in 
perpetuity. A touching detail was added: 
Lucas would often visit it, and would stand 
silently before it for an hour or more. 
“Mild E. V. L., thou hast now thy C. L.” 
in some place of refreshment, light and 


peace. 
J. E. M. 


ADDITIONAL TRIBUTES AND 
ALLUSIONS IN VERSE TO KEATS 


1903-1938 
Robert Underwood Johnson. The Spanish 
Stairs. Dated 1903. 
ees * symbol of all change, oh, change not 
ere! 


Poems, New York, 1931. 
Frank R. Whitten. Keats. 
O list’ner unto Nature’s beating heart! 
Reprinted Verses, Lynn, Mass., 1903. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. Writ in Water. 
River or sea, the voice is still the same, 
Each curving water-lip the word repeats, 
Forever rumoring the t’s name, 

And murmuring melodiously—Keats. 
Lyrics of Joy, New York, 1904. 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Keats Was an 

Unbeliever. 

‘Keats was an unbeliever,—so they read. 

On a Pressed Flower in My Copy of 
Keats. 


As Keats’ old honeyed volume of romance 
Lyrics of Life and Love, New York, 1904. 


Edith M. Thomas. The Breath of Hamp- 
stead Heath. 


The wind of Hampstead Heath still burns my 
cheek 


The Life-Mask of Keats. 
Whether, uplifting slow his dreamful head, 
The Grave of Keats. 


I have beheld that grave, with violets dim, 
Cassia and Other Verse, New York, 1905. 


Louise Morgan Sill. To Keats. 
Stretch me, dear Keats, thine absent spirit 


and ; 
In an or Shade, New York and London, 
Clarence Urmy. “ One Whose Name Was 
Writ in Water.” 


“Writ in water ”’—yea, in all the springs 
— Magazine, New York, February, 
8. 


Irvine Goddard. A Sonnet to John Keats. 
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om binds that pour their liquid notes of 2d. Love of the world is a deadly bane to priv 

OP iccsh tase aise: ‘Chil: slik religion. God will have the whole heart ~ 

Harold Boulton. Dedication of the Keats- ——e his ee — correct this { up. 
Shelley SMemaciel in, Rome. must ~ ma on deat Stay mortify ra 
From Britain, Empress of the worldwide seas, myself in the pleasures which I find 


And from that proud republic of the West, the approbation and admiration of men, f [| 
Bulletin of the Keats-Shelley Memorial, I must check myself when I am too as | 

Rome, Number 1, 1910. fondly anticipating earthly enjoyment, § 5 

Robert Underwood Johnson. Heirs of and honours, and I must be content to whi 
Keats. part with literary reputation for the odd 
(Lines read at the grave of Keats on the cen- Gospel’s sake. larg 


tenary of tht poet's burial, February 21, in 3d. Sloth is the third great obstacle to he 


presenting a wreath sent, for American lovers u 
of his poetry, by the American Academy and my enjoying religious peace. The only se 


the National Institute of Arts and Letters.) remedy is steady and strenuous resistance, rela 
} cde iv Shes —In the evening I must begin my devo- trac 
- _ - oe, ov vn 2 +" tions early, and meditate on some passage the 
of m ood. —KEATS, i tter t * i 
nth thay Gmc aby oo of Scripture before I kneel down to = 
He hoped his blood might lilt within the veins prayer.—I must kneel down in a deli- 
Of the first poet of the voiceless land berate and considerate frame of mind, But 
Poems, New York, 1931. and must rather pause between my peti- The 
Ben Belitt. John Keats Surgeon. tions, than offer up any which I have not par 
Is not the level shine of steel thought of.—It is a dreadful source of pra 


The Five Fold Mesh, New York, 1938. dislike and aversion to prayer, to run on son 
Marvin B. Perry, Jr. repeating words without attaching ideas put 
to them.—In the morning I must rise 
early, and must be very resolute in for- 
bidding any thought about my studies to 
hurry me in my devotions. I must go 
KIRKE WHITE coolly and slowly and with much medi- TA 
I tation, to the throne - Grace — think 

. ay 3 over my most prevailing sins an 
THE following religious reflections are pei Sechelt teamnoteaain all be IS 

preserved on a single leaf in the hand- ever I pray, I must, if possible, never rise 

writing of Henry Kirke White, now in the from my knees untill I have felt my heart our 
National Library of Scotland, at Edinburgh. warmed with love for God and desire Sac 


My text is from a photostat supplied me after holiness.—This must be the effect of Dit 


University of Virginia. 


by the authorities there. So far as I know sincerity and concern for the soul, and is — but 
they have not been published, and at any not I apprehend the effect of any sudden wo 
rate are not collected. afflux of God’s holy Spirit into the heart, Wz 


Heads—Extreme Vanity—Love of the but only that Grace which we before 


World — Sloth—the Desires of the possessed, excited and vivified. ’ 
Flesh. 4thly I must watch and pray against Lust. } 
1. With regard to the first head which is © —The Devil will tempt, and corrupt and ; 
at the root of all my sins, I must resolve impure images will obtrude themselves.— 
with God’s grace, to check every motion But let me never entertain them for one I 
towards pleasing the female sex; and I moment.—Let me always be on the alert, 
must strenuously endeavour to make my taking alarm at their first appearance. 
studies, and literary pursuits an inferior . a \ 
and subordinate consideration—To this There are three or four slight additions 
end I must study my bible the first and and corrections in the poet’s hand, and a : 
last thing, and must be very constant and SPace at the bottom of the sheet makes it 
instant in my morning and evening devo- clear that the little essay is complete. 71 


tions.—I must think about the concerns Il 

of my soul in my walks; and not deem it 

lost time to read godly books in the From the circumstance that I have never 
weekday. located in my search of public and a few 
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private collections the original of any letter 
used by Southey, I conclude that the main 
body of White’s papers has not been broken 
up. Southey probably kept them a long time, 
for he enlarged the text in later editions. 
In 1842 Neville White sold or gave away 
as an autograph of his brother the little 
Sonnet (printed in N. & Q., Sept. 7, 1940), 
which was perhaps his earliest poem. It is 
odd that he parted with that, if he had a 
large collection of used MS at hand, and 
he may not have retrieved the box from 
Southey. I have been in touch with some 
relatives of the poet, but never had any 
trace of the box. The only accretions to 
the corpus of White’s writings in recent 
times seem to be in the columns of N. & @., 
where I hope a few more will soon appear. 
But these are from collections of autographs. 
The National Library of Scotland has a 
part of White’s essay on Warton, “like the 
printed text,” but Southey may have used 
some other copy of any work written for 
publication by White. 


T. O. Massotr. 


TAXES IN NAPOLEONIC WAR-TIME 
DAYS 


IN a bound volume of old songs, I came 

across one entitled “Income Tax, a fav- 
ourite Comic Song sung by Mr. Davis at 
Sadler’s Wells,” the words by Charles 
Dibdin Junior (1768-1833). It is not dated, 
but from the last stanza quoted below it 
would seem to be earlier than the battle of 
Waterloo. Here are three of its five stanzas: 


Ye Quidnuncs so queer who thro’ Politics trudge 


it, 

And mumble each Crust of the Minister’s 
Budget, 

Among the Various Ways he has found out to 
link ’em 

Don’t you think he did the Job in the Tax upon 
Income? 

Lord, how the great Folks must come down 
with the Clinkum 

When the Gemman he goes round for the Tax 
upon Income. 


‘Twould be droll if this Tax Tythe in kind should 
be collected, : 

Then from Lawyers who know Justice couldn't 
be expected ; 

The Proctors their Payments in Testaments 
would make it. 

The Doctors pay in Physic—but then who the 

deuce would take it? 
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I'll tell you who we'd give it to. ’Twould save 
us all our Clinkum, 
To the Gemman who goes etc. 


May the Incomes of the Rich ne’er be tax’d by 
Venality, 

But the Incomes of the Poor enlarg’d by their 
Liberality ; 

May the Tax of War’s terrible OUTGOINGS 
cease, Sir, 

And Britons be blest by the IN COME of Peace, 


ir, 

Till then, may our Tars make our Foes find the 
Clinkum 

For the Gemman etc, 


R. 


GALSWORTHY, THE FORSYTE SAGA: 
ODD WORDS 


JN his six volumes about the Forsytes 

Galsworthy notes London words and 
phrases in vogue at particular periods, e.g. 
“gasper” for cigarette. These are easily 
recognised, but there are two uses of 
dialectal forms which may puzzle readers. 
In ‘Swan Song,’ Part I, Chap. 3, Jon 
Forsyte was “dabbing at his hair, bright 
and stivery.” He made it stand up. In 
‘The Silver Spoon,’ Part I, Chap. 5, 
“* Michael stivered his hair.” The verb is 
bold and unusual. 

In ‘The Man of Property, Part I, 
Chap. 3, Irene Forsyte made quite a 
conquest of Swithin with her frock: 

Fitted her like a skin—tight as a drum; 

that was how he liked ’em, all of a piece; 

none of your daverdy, scarecrow women! 
““Daver,” noun and verb, is in the ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary, but not “daverdy,” which 
means, I presume, the same as “ davered,” 
soiled or withered. These dialectal forms 
both belong to West Somerset and Devon. 
Galsworthy was born in Surrey and I do 
not know if he had a special interest in 
these regions. 

In ‘Swan Song,’ Part II, Chap. 4, a 
reforming parson says of dwellers in a slum, 
“ Luckily, they’re all ‘ snoof ’,” and explains, 
“It’s a portmanteau syllable for, ‘Got no 
sense of smell to speak of.’ And wanted, 
too.” I have not come across this word 
elsewhere and it does not seem to me 
particularly happy, as the two words it 
combines are not obvious. “Smoof” 
might have been an abbreviation of “ smell- 
proof,” but it is “snoof” in my reprint. 


W. H. J. 
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A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 189, 263, 

284; cxci. 191).—* Shakespeare Sur- 
vey ’ (C.U.P. 1948), edited by Mr. Allardyce 
Nicoll, contains an article on the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, by its 
Director, Mr. James G. McManaway, who 
says that “the Library contains the only 
play in a MS. contemporary with the poet, a 
version of ‘Henry IV,’ prepared about the 
year 1611 for use it seems at Court or at 
some private house.” In an accompanying 
plate, reproducing a page of the play, it is 
described as “ The Dering MS.,” and the 
editor in a note says that “ This and the MS. 
commonplace books which contain versions 
of (Dering’s) sonnets and other fragments of 
his verse might well have been mentioned in 
the discussion of the Text.” The MS. came 
from the Warwick Collection, but what is its 
early history? It is said to be in the hand 
of Sir Edward Dering of Surrenden. At 
cxcii. 331, reference is made “to the long 
process of falsification of documents” by 
Dering. Was J. P. Collier concerned in its 
discovery when, according to Mr. Jaggard, 
it was “ brought to light” in 1844? Had it 
passed through the hands of John Rodd, 
from whom Collier obtained his notorious 
copy of the 2nd Folio? 

Mr. McManaway does not mention the 
MS. of ‘The Merry Wives of Old Windsor’ 
which if genuine should be one of the 
Library’s most important possessions. This 
can be traced to Rodd (or Collier acting for 
him) with certainty. 

In 1825 Collier printed a ‘ Select Collec- 
tion of Old Plays,’ and to Chapman’s ‘ ALL 
Fools’ reproduced a dedication to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham which came, he said, 
from a unique copy of the play in his pos- 
session obtained from John Rodd. In 1906 
at 10th S.v. 347, Professor T. M. Parrott, of 
Princetown University, asked for. informa- 
tion about this unique copy of the play 
which had disappeared. Professor Parrott 
obviously doubted the authenticity of the 
dedication, and stated that Collier had 
printed copies of it which might be passing 
for the originals. Has the Collier copy got 
into the Folger Library? 





S. Y. E. 
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}33 CROMER STREET, ST. PANCRAS, 

—In 1905 at 10 S. iii. 248, enquiry was 
made as to the history of this house with its 
curious fagade of busts, plaques and grot- 
esque heads, and shields with Hebrew in- 
scriptions. I knew it well forty-odd years 
ago, but has it not now disappeared? Was 
it not, some time after the enquiry, the 
scene of a tragic occurrence of which no 
solution was found? 

R. 


ARIOSTO: ORLANDO FURIOSO— 
Wanted, information about copies of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Ferrara, Fran- 
cesco Rosso da Valenza, 1532, not listed by 
Debenedetti and Agnelli and Ravegnani, 
and in addition to those in the Vatican 
Library, the British Museum, the Rylands 
Library, the library of All Soul’s College, 
Harvard University Library and the Morgan 
Library. 
I am working on the text of the poem. 


ALAN H. GILBERT. 


ONSON, SPENSER, SAMUEL DANIEL. 
—TI would be most grateful if any reader 
could give me information about the present 
ownership of Ben Jonson’s annotated copy 
of Spenser’s The Faerie Queen: The Shep- 
heards Calendar . . . [London 1617]. The 
book is recorded in Herford and Simpson's 
edition of Jonson, i. 264, and in Crossley’s 
sale, 24 July 1884, it passed as lot 1529 toa 
buyer named James for £10 10s. I have not 
been able to find any subsequent trace in 
the English or the American auction records. 
I would also be most grateful to hear of 
Jonson’s copy of Daniel’s Civile Warres, 
1602, identified with the Works of 1602 
(Herford and Simpson i. 263). This was 
bought by Bertram Dobell in 1906 for £2, 
and Mr. R. J. Dobell has very kindly let 
me know that he has no record of the next 
owner. 


ELIZABETH COOK. 


FLOWERS, BIRDS AND THE BLESSED 

VIRGIN. — (1) Marigold, lady's 
slipper and the Virgin Mary. In England 
and certain other European countries, 
several plants and their flowers have derived 
their name, or one of their names, from the 
Virgin. Outstanding among these is the 
marigold (Dutch, marienbloemkijn; German, 
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Marienblome and  Miuttersgotteskiihle), 
which now most often means a calendula, 
though once it stood for any number of 
yellow-flowering plants. Lady’s-slipper, it 
may be, is merely from /ady and not Our 
Lady; but the German counterpart, Marien- 
schuh, is evidence to the contrary. I am eager 
to know whether there is any representation 
of the Virgin in which one of her name- 
flowers is prominently associated with her, 
in such a way as to leave no doubt that the 
relationship is calculated. This would pro- 
bably not be by an artist of Southern 
Europe, where, so far as I know, the names 
of these plants are not derived from the 
Virgin; also counted out would be all the 
flowers (rose, lily, etc.) conventionally linked 
with her but not bearing her name. An 
English picture could be as early as 1548 
(the first printed use of marigold), or pro- 
bably earlier. If, as I have been told, the 
marigold is now officially accepted by the 
Church of England for Annunciation, 
there might be a suitable modern picture, 
though nothing more pretentious than an 
illustration for book or calendar. 

(2) Ladybird, ladybug and Our Lady. I 
am even more anxious to have a picture of 
the Madonna with a ladybird in it. The 
folklore of this benign insect, which seems 
to have descended in garbled form from 
mystic attributes of the ancient scarab, is 
entrenched so deeply in the folk culture of 
Europe that a picture of this sort might 
have originated almost anywhere, and date 
very early. Often its association is not with 
the Virgin; to wit, its names of Bishop 
Barnaby in England, and God’s cow or 
horse in parts of the Continent. Yet it is 
Marienkdfer, etc., in Germany; cheval de la 
Vierge in parts of France; Marian (?) in 
Rumania; Mariuta in Transylvania, Buco- 
vina and Hungary (where it puns prettily 
with the word for marry). There is much 
interesting data on the folklore in earlier 
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EMERSON HODGEs. 
36 Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BELLS RUNG ON SPECIAL OCCA- 

SIONS.—In St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Tong, Shropshire, there is a Great Bell 
(weighing nearly 3 tons) that is rung only 
in celebration of special festivals or to mark 
special events. These include Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsun and St. Bartholomew's Day 
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and the birth of a child to the sovereign, 
the birth of an heir to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, the birth of an heir to the Earl of 
Bradford, whenever a member of the Royal 
Family visits Tong, whenever the head of 
the Vernon Family visits Tong, etc. 

The birth of a child to the heir pre- 
sumptive is not specifically mentioned and 
I do not know whether the Great Bell of 
Tong will be sounded in October when, we 
are told, the accouchement of Princess 
Elizabeth is expected, but it would be interest- 
ing to know what bells, in compliance with 
the original terms of their erection, will be 
specially rung to mark that joyous occasion. 


H. G. L. K. 


DPERRICK.—Can anyone supply data on 
Master Derrick, the least known of the 
most famous English executioners, further 
than that given by the O.E.D. under the 
word derrick (derived from him), the 
D.N.B. under Brandon, the Athenaeum 
and Notes and Queries? He flourished 
late Elizabeth and early James, and the 
dramatists of the time made his name a 
byword for hangman. On the authority 
of the ballad, “ All you that cry O hone, 
O hone,” he went with Elizabeth’s Lord 
Essex to Cales (Cadiz), was there pardoned 
by Essex for a rape, and returned the kind- 
ness in 1600 by beheading him. Presum- 
ably it would have been he who hanged 
Guy Fawkes. Is there extant a ballad, “ On 
Derrick, the hangman, and the Gunpowder 
Plot conspirators?”—so listed in Rollins’s 
Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ 
Registers (2694)? Also, is there a picture 
of Derrick—contemporary or modern, real 
or fanciful—most likely to be in the act of 
decapitating Essex? I rule out any woodcut 
such as ballad printers carried as stock-in- 
trade and used for one execution after 
another, even in different generations. 


E. H. 


GONGS OF THE 1820’s.—In the Huskis- 
son Papers 38, 758 under date of Oct. 11, 
1829, from Bretby Park there is a letter 
from E. J. Littleton (Lord Hatherton) to 
William Huskisson, in which it is stated 
“In the evening Horace Twiss was 
called on for a song. He gave them a 
highly moral and sentimental dirge about 
the Evening of Life, which did not take 
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with many—on which he sang them a 

capital song, all but indecent, about an 

Old Maid and a Dog’s Meat Man... .” 

Do any of your readers, learned in the 
light literature of George IV’s England 
know how either or both of these songs 
went. Information would be most helpful 
to research on which I am engaged. 

C. R. Fay, D.Sc. 
111 Grantchester Meadows, 
Cambridge. 


AMELYNE, LAMLYN, LAUNCELYN 

FAMILIES.—Is any reader able to 
supply information of any possible connec- 
tion between the families of Lamelyne, 
Lamlyn, Launcelyn, Lancelin, Lamelyng, or 
Lamlin, all of Bedfordshire, Lavalling, 
Lavelin, Levesholme, Leyneshelme, or 
Lynesholme, which names appear to have 
some possible connection with the Bedford- 
shire group (difference perhaps being due 
in some cases to misreading of scripts) and 
the Gayres of Cornwall, each of which 
families had the same simple coat of arms 
—silver a fleur de lis black? 

Other families credited with the same 
coat are Levenshulme, as quartered by 
Gerard Leigh 1563, with a red label for 
difference, Leigh of Leicester 1619, with a 
mullet for difference, Mordant, Mordon and 
Pluckley.of Kent, Trevail of Cornwall, and 
Fishborne of Durham. 

As the family of Trevail appear to have 
been seated at Zennor in West Penwith, this 
coat may be connected with that of Gayre. 

Lancelin certainly has a Cornish look 
despite its Bedfordshire location and may 
have some connection also. 

The oldest coat of Chammond (Monte 
Calvo), a family occupying a neighbouring 
manor to that of the Gayres at St. Keverne 
was silver 3 sable fleur de lis. (The more 
usual and presumably later coat is silver 
between a chevron 3 fleur de lis red.) Have 
we here another indication of some con- 
nection? Another near neighbour—Bony- 
thon of Bonython had silver, a chevron 
between 3 fleur de lis sable. 

G. R. GayRE. 


AMES HERBERT OF KINSEY, 
OXFORDSHIRE.—Descendants of the 
Herbert family in colonial New Jersey as 
well as in Maryland, U.S.A., claim descent 
from Susan Vere and her spouse Philip 
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Herbert, 4th Earl of Pembroke and Ist Earl 
of Montgomery. 

A son James is the only son not fully 
accounted for by Collins’s Peerage. Will 









some contributor disclose the name of the Ct 
children and grandchildren of the above ( 
son James Herbert. the 
CHARLES FISHER AMES. 9 
BLACKSTONE FAMILY.—I would be = 
extremely grateful for any information ee 
concerning the following or their families: be d 
William Blackstone. Apothecary in . 
London, 1713. ok 
John Blackstone (fl. 1650-1713). Apothe- dicti 
cary in Newgate St., London. Warden of , 
the Apothecaries Coy. of London, 1712-3, i 
Friend of Sir Hans Sloane. Benefactor to og 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Retired to | ™_ 
Wandsworth, Surrey. thr 
Edward Blackstone. Son of above, 
Citizen and Ironmonger of London. Mar- anyt 


ried Sarah, daughter of Francis Ashby, of M 
Harefield, Middlesex, 1711. Died 1730, 


buried at Harefield. Scot 
John Blackstone. Son of the above. trate 
Author of ‘Fasciculus Plantarum circa 9 
Harefield sponte nascentium’ (1737) and 
‘Specimen Botanicum quo Plantarum re 
piurium rariorum Angliae indigenarum loci » 
natales illustrantur’ (1746). Apothecary in hos 
Fleet St., London, 1738-52. Married Mary, : 
daughter of Rich. Abbott, Citizen and Ned 
Painter-Stainer of London. Died 1752. = 
Buried at Harefield. poygrias H. KENT. 181( 
and 

OURCES WANTED.—* A people which § Mac 
takes no pride in the noble achieve § Libr 
ments of remote ancestors will never achieve — Tha 
anything worthy to be remembered with Seri 
pride by remote descendants.” hart 
G. A. KING. Maj 

Upon the weckage of thy yesterday my 
Design the structure of to-morrow. it 
Lay strong corner-stones of purpose and . 
prepare 5 
Great blocks of wisdom cut from past = 
despair. ec 
Shape mighty pillars of resolve to set i 
Deep in the tear-wet mortar of regret; fen 
Work on with patience: thy toil be slow, the 
Yet day by day thy edifice shall grow. T 


Believe in God—in thy own self believe, “ 
All thou hast desired, thou shalt achieve. 


D. M. MACKINLAY. 
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gcorr AND DRUNKEN BARNABY 
(cxciii. 298).—Scott, we know, 

the 1805 edition of Drunken Barnaby but 
there is no evidence that the poem made 
any lasting impression on him. The so- 
called plagiarisms from Drunken Barnaby, 
alleged by Allison and quoted by Mr. Tate, 
seem to be so far-fetched that I should not 
be disposed for a moment to find the charge 
against Scott proven. There is nothing 
strikingly original either in thought or 
diction in Braithwaite’s lines to give him 
perpetual copyright in them and debar any 
future poet from writing of wonderful caves 
or dark cliffs without being accused of 
copying. I am glad that Mr. Tate does not 
think that “ much credit need be given to 
anything Allison said.” 

Mr. Tate is primarily interested in Braith- 
waite, whereas I am primarily interested in 
Scott and I propose in this note to concen- 
trate on the problem of the date of compo- 
sition and the correct text of Scott’s poem. 
The date (1814) which Mr. Tate cites from 
Scudder’s edition of Scott’s poetical works 
has, for some time, been known to be 
wrong. Scudder was simply copying Lock- 
hart’s note in his edition of the poetical 
works (1833-34), and Lockhart was wrong. 
Neither is Mr. Tate’s amended date (1812) 
correct. Scott visited Staffa on July 18, 
1810 (Scott’s Letters, ed. Grierson, ii. 360) 
and there is a MS. of Scott’s poem on 
Macdonald of Staffa in the National 
Library of Scotland with the date 1810. 
That Library’s printed Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts (1938) has a note pointing out Lock- 
hart’s error. Mr. Tate accepts J. T. 
Mayne’s statement that the verses which he 
sent to The Monthly Magazine on August 
20, 1812, were hitherto unpublished, though, 
it should be noted, Mayne was not so cate- 
gorical-as Mr. Tate. But the verses had 
appeared at least three times in print as 
tatly as October-November, 1810 and this 
8 corroborative evidence that the date on 
the MS. is correct. We may assume, there- 
fore, with almost absolute certainty, that 
the poem was written in July 1810. 

The textual variations are of some inter- 
ts. As soon as a poem by Scott appeared in 
any Newspaper or magazine other periodicals 
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copied it, so that there are probably many 
reprints which I have not discovered. 
But taking those which I have discovered 
and analysing them I find that there are at 
least three transcripts from the original MS. 
at Ulva and four versions. Scott did not 
include it in any edition of his collected 
poetical works and, therefore, we do not 
have Scott’s authority for any printed 
version. The original MS. at Ulva is not 
known to be extant. In the versions which 
I have found there are fourteen words or 
phrases which vary, the highest number 
common to any two being six. 

1. The first version appeared in The 
Edinburgh Advertiser for Oct. 12, 1810 
(xciv. 238). It was reprinted exactly in The 
European Magazine for Oct. 1810 (lviii. 
302), published on Nov. 1. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for the same month (Ixxx. 
ii. 360), published about Nov. 1, reprinted 
it with two variations. It altered slightly 
the prose introduction and it changed 
vallies to valleys in line 4. It is clear, there- 
fore, that The European Magazine must 
have copied from The Edinburgh Advertiser 
and not from The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
There is nothing to show from which per- 
iodical The Gentleman’s Magazine copied. 
But it is immaterial, for it is obvious that 
all three periodicals derived their texts 
from the same transcript. The text in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine was reprinted in 
The Poetical Register and Repository of 
Fugitive Poetry for. 1810-1811 (London, 
1814), 231, with the prose introduction 
altered and befal for befall in line 4; and 
it was reprinted in a review of that collec- 
tion in Jan. 1815 in The British Critic (N.S. 
iii. 100), where it is described as “a light, 
airy, and spirited extempore.” The text in 
The Edinburgh Advertiser is as follows: 
STAFFA! sprung from high MACDONALD, 
Worthy branch of old CLANRONALD; 
STAFFA! king of all kind fellows, 

Well befall thy hills and vallies, } 
Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows, 
Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 
Echoing the Alflantic’s thunder, 
Mountains, which the grey mist covers, 
Where the Chieftain’s spirit hovers, 
Pausing, as his pinions quiver, 

Stretch’d to quit our land for ever. 
Each kind influence rest above thee, 
All thou lov’st and all who love thee. 
Warmer heart, ‘twixt this and JAFFA, 
Beats not than in breast of STAFFA. 

2. The second version is the MS., dated 
1810. This MS., which is in the National 
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Library of Scotland, is not in Scott’s hand- 
writing. Scott probably kept no copy and 
this MS., which came from Abbotsford, 
was, no doubt, the only one available to 
Lockhart. I shall give my reasons for this 
suggestion when discussing Lockhart’s text 
(No. 4, below). 

The MS. has the following variations 
from version No. 1: Clan Ranald in line 2; 
befal in line 4; Atlantics in line 7; chieftain 
in line 9; Pausing while in line 10; Stretched 
in line 11; reign in line 12; lovest and all 
that in line 13; and in Heart in line 15. 
It is thus clear that this MS. did not furnish 
the text of version No. 1; and, therefore, it 
constitutes the second transcript. 

3. Mayne’s version in The Monthly 
Magazine. Mr. Tate’s copy, as printed in 
his article, is very inaccurate and, as the 
correct text is necessary for my argument, 
I give it here. 

Staffa! sprung from high Mac-Donald, 

Worthy branch of old Clan-Ranald. 

Staffa! king of all kind fellows, 

Well befall thy hills and valleys, } 

Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows, 

Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 

Echoing the Atlantic’s thunder ; 

Mountains which the grey mist covers, 

Where the chieftain spirit hovers, 

Pausing while his pinions quiver, 

Stretched to quit our land for ever. 

Each kind influence reign above thee, 

All thou lov’st, and all that love thee, 

For warmer heart, ’twixt this and Taffa, 

Beats not than in the breast of Staffa. 

It will be seen that Mayne’s version is 
much nearer to the MS. (No. 2) than the 
first version in The Edinburgh Advertiser. 
We can accept his statement that he copied 
Scott’s MS. at Ulva in 1812 and thus his 
version constitutes the third transcript. 
Assuming that the printed text in The 
Monthly Magazine was a correct copy of 
Mayne’s transcript, then we have two ver- 
sions taken independently from Scott’s MS. 
which agree in essentials except in the 
2 aman and fifteenth lines where the MS. 

as 

Warmer heart twixt this and Jaffa 

Beats not than in Heart of Staafa. 

These two transcripts (versions Nos. 2-3) 
are, therefore, of the greatest value to us 
in arriving at Scott’s probable text. 

Mayne’s text was copied accurately, 
except for three alterations in punctuation, 
in The Imperial Magazine for July 1833 
(2nd ser. iii. 315-6). 

4. Lockhart’s version, first printed in the 
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Poetical Works, Vol. 10 (1833). As I have 
said above, I believe that he took his text 
from the 1810 MS. now in the National 
Library of Scotland, but formerly at 
Abbotsford. One objection to this theory 
is that Lockhart dated the poem 18/4 
whereas the MS. is distinctly dated 1810, 
He might have used an undated MS. But 
while this undated MS. is merely hypo- 
thetical, we know that Lockhart would have 
access to the dated MS. at Abbotsford, and, 
knowing Lockhart’s editorial methods, | 
should imagine he would not hesitate to 
ignore the date 1810 once he had decided in 
his own mind that the poem was connected 
with Scott’s visit to the Isles in 1814. I am 
inclined, therefore, to accept the dated MS, 
as his source. His text differs so much 
from that of the 1810 printed version that 
we can rule out the latter. That leaves only 
Mayne’s version as a rival to the 1810 MS. 
and I very much doubt if Lockhart knew 
of its existence. In any case, Lockhart’s 
text is nearer to the 1810 MS. than to 
Mayne’s and they are the only two versions 
which have heart for breast in the last line. 

The MS. has the line 

All thou lovest and all that Love thee 
which Lockhart omits; and the MS. has 
Jaffa which Lockhart changed to Staffa. 
It is a curious blunder that Lockhart should 
have printed 

Warmer heart, ’twixt this and Staffa 

Beats not, than in heart of Staffa 
and that this couplet should have remained 
thus in his subsequent editions down to 
1882 and probably later; in the Albion and 
Blackfriars editions; and in Palgrave's 
Globe edition down to 1906 and probably 
later. J. Logie Robertson in his Oxford 
edition adopted Jaffa instead of Staffa in 
the penultimate line. 

The last line provides the greatest prob- 
lem. The MS. has in Heart (with a capital 
H) and is so legibly written that Lockhart 
could not mistake it and, on my assumption 
that he used this MS., I suggest that he 
blindly copied it without considering 
whether it made sense or not. The fact is, 
that the repetition of heart in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth lines, apart from being ut 
poetical, does not make sense. The reading 
would have to be 

Beats not, than the heart of Staffa. 

But I do not think it would be possible to 
mistake Scott’s the for in and, in fact, 
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the transcribers read in. If, therefore, we 
assume that Scott wrote in breast then I 
think that it would be quite easy to read it 
either as in breast or in heart. Of the three 
transcribers, two read it as in breast and 
one as in heart. Mayne read it as breast, 
but why did he write in the breast? I do 
not think it would be possible to mistake 
§cott’s in for in the. I suggest, therefore, 
that Mayne objected to the omission of the 
definite article and interpolated it, forgetting 
that it was habit of Scott’s to drop it, as 
The Monthly Review, for example, pointed 
out with disapprobation in 1825. Having 
inserted the article to improve the line, as 
he thought, he thus made the line into one 
of nine syllables in length and, therefore, 
interpolated the For at the beginning of the 
fourteenth line to make it a nine syllable 
line too and balance the rhythm of the last 
line. 

Taking all these points into consideration, 
I suggest that the correct text should be: 

Staffa, sprung from high Macdonald, 

Worthy branch of old Clan Ranald! 

Staffa, king of all kind fellows, 

Well befall pa hills and vallies, 

Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows, 

Clifis of darkness, caves of wonder, 

Echoing the Atlantic’s thunder ; 

Mountains which the grey mist covers, 

Where the chieftain spirit hovers, 

Pausing while his pinions quiver, 

Stretch’'d to quit our land for ever.- 

Each kind influence reign above thee! 

All thou lov’st and all that love thee! 

Warmer heart, ‘twixt this and Jaffa, 

Beats not, than in breast of Staffa! 

I have one final comment to make on Mr. 
Tate’s article. I think he is right in infer- 
ring that Mayne, in his introductory note, 
was alluding to The Lord of the Isles. But 
he makes no mention of Allison’s statement 
that Scott’s next poem was to deal with 
Yorkshire, Westmorland and Cumberland. 
Allison was thinking of Rokeby. The 
insinuation, of course, was that a subject 
with this setting would provide Scott with 
more Opportunities for plagiarising Drunken 
Barnaby than would a setting in the Western 
Isles of Scotland. In a letter to Morritt of 
September 14, 1814, Scott says of The Lord 
of the Isles: “It was elder born than 
Rokeby though it gave place to it in pub- 
lishing.” (Letters, ed. Grierson, iii. 498.) 
Scott, no doubt, first conceived the idea of 
the poem in July 1810, but when Mayne 
wrote in August 1812 he could have no idea 
tither of the subject or of the title for as 
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late as June 1813 Scott were merely sug- 
gesting a poem with the title “ The Name- 
less Glen” (Letters, iii. 290), and the poem 
with its title The Lord of the Isles did not 
appear till January 1815. 
JAMES C. CORSON. 
University Library, 
Edinburgh. 


((ANONICAL-EYE (cxcii. p. 502).—This 

expression occurs in a translation (by 
H. L. Sidney Lear (?) and published by 
Rivingtons, London, 1880) of “ The Spirit 
of S. Francis de Sales,” by J. P. Camus, 
Bishop of Belley. The following passage 
gives the exact context: Part 2, Chapter 10, 
section 23, p. 190, headed “‘ Holiness better 
than learning.” ... “One day a certain 
pastor was praised before Francis for his 
holy life, but at the same time censured for 
his lack of learning. The Bishop observed 
at last, “ Truly learning and piety are as 
the eyes of an ecclesiastic, but men are 
admitted to Holy Orders who have only the 
use of one eye, specially if that be the 
canonical eye; and even so a Curé may be 
very admirable in his ministry, if he has his 
canonical eye, by which I mean an exem- 
plary, well-regulated life. . . .” 


K. R. Wess. 
University College, Southampton. 


UTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY 
(cxciii. 283).—The French origin of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ phrase is evident 
from the text of chapter one of The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table (1858) and the note 
which Holmes himself added in the 1882 
edition. 

The text: “If I belong to a Society of 
Mutual Admiration? I blush to say that I 
do not at this present moment. I once did, 
however. It was the first association to 
which I ever heard the term applied; a body 
of scientific young men in a great foreign 
city who admired their teacher, and to some 
extent each other... .” 

The note: “ The ‘ body of scientific young 
men in a great foreign city’ was the Société 
d’ Observation Medicale, of Paris, of which 
M. Louis was president, and MM. Barth, 
Grisotte, and our own Dr. Bowditch were 
members. They agreed in admiring their 
justly-honoured president, and thought 
highly of some of their associates, who have 
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since made good their promise of distinc- 
tion.” 

Eleanor M. Tilton’s biography, Amiable 
Autocrat (New York, 1947), states that 
Holmes was a visitor at a meeting of the 
Société on December 7, 1833, was elected a 
member on September 16, 1834, and attended 
his last meeting on October 17, 1835 (pp. 
118, 119, 134). There seem to be no uses of 
the society’s nickname in published Holmes 
documents of this period. 

W. L. WERNER. 


OMPOSERS: MARRIAGES 
BURIALS (cxcii. 281, 460).— 
Offenbach was buried at Montmartre in 
1860. Incidentally, his wife, Armine 
d’Alcain, whom he married on August 14, 
1844, was step-daughter of John Mitchell, 
the lessor of the French Theatre in London. 
Gounod married Agnes Limmerman in 
1852. 

Berlioz married Harriet Smithson at the 
British Embassy at Paris on October 3, 1833. 
She died on March 3, 1854. He married 
secondly Maria Recio (Marie Genevieve 
Martin) the same year. He was buried at 
Montmartre in 1869. 

Mozart married Constanza Weber at 
Vienna on August 4, 1782. 

Rossini married (1) in 1821 Isabella Col- 
bran at Bologna, who was a singer of some 
repute; and (2) Olympe Pélissier in 1847. 

Verdi married Margherita Banezzi at 
Bussato, Parma, on May 4, 1836. Her father 
was his patron and proprietor of the local 
conservatorium. He married secondly at 
St. Martin Collonges, Savoy, August 29, 
1859, Giuseppina Strepponi the singer. 

Wagner married on November 24, 1836, 
Minna Planer, and on August 25, 1870, 
Liszt’s daughter Cosima, formerly wife of 
Hans von Biilow. 

Weber married Caroline Brandt at Prague 
on November 4, 1817. T. H. Hu. 


WHITSON (cxciii. 323).—There is another 

explanation of the English word 
Whitsun, namely that it has a direct refer- 
ence to the coming of the Holy Ghost on the 
Apostles, when spiritual wisdom, or “ wit ” 
used in its primary sense of intelligence and 
understanding was conferred upon them. 
The word is thus akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
word “ Witenagemot,” or assembly of wise 
men—the name given to the National 
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Council. Whitsunday may, however, well 
mean White Sunday, for although Easter 
Eve was in the early church the great day 
for Baptisms, the eve of Whitsunday was 
also, though in a lesser degree. In the Roman 
Catholic Church to-day the Baptismal Font 
is blessed not only on Holy Saturday but 
also on the Saturday before Whitsunday, 

Those who had been baptised used to wear 
a white garment, of this the ceremonies in 
the Roman Catholic Baptismal service retain 
a trace. The rubric directs a white linen 
cloth to be placed on the head of the bap. 
tised, “loco vestis albae,” the words used 
being “ Receive this white garment, and see 
thou carry it without stain before the judg. 
ment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ that thou 
mayest have eternal life.” 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


ILLIAM POPPLE, DRAMATIST 
(cxciii. 323). — William  Popple, 
Dramatist and Poet, Solicitor and Clerk of 
Reports to the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations, received in March, 1745, the 
appointment of Governor and Commander. 
in-Chief of the Bermuda Islands He was 
back in London before February 8, 1764; 
he died, unmarried, in Ormond Street at the 
age of 66; he was buried in the family vault 
at Hampstead. By his will (P.C.C. 64 Simp- 
son) he bequeathed his property to “my 
natural son commonly known and called by 
the name of William Prosper Popple.” His 
portrait was painted both by Highmore and 
by Ramsay. 

In the Exhibition of the King’s Pictures at 
the Royal Academy two years ago was in- 
cluded a Portrait Group of the Popple and 
Ashley Families by Hogarth. That served 
as an opportunity for the present writer to 
publish a brief history of the Popple family 
in The Connoisseur for June, 1947. Much 
information regarding that family can be 
obtained in the Hampstead Public Library 
as well as in the churchyard of Hampstead 


parish church. )\4aurice W. BROCKWELL 


NEEDLES AND PINS (cxciii. 324).—So 

far as we know, Blackmore’s “ exqul- 
site elegiac” first appeared in print in the 
1842 edition of J. O. Halliwell’s The Nursery 
Rhymes of England. The sentiment is not, 
of course, unknown in the present day. 


IONA AND PETER OPIE. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
By J. G. Davies. (Oxford University Press, 
1948, pp. viii. and 167. 12s. 6d.) 


[N this volume, Mr. Davies has produced 

an essay which will be of considerable 
worth to all future students of Blake. His 
concern is not so much with the literary 
aspects of the poet’s work as with its theo- 
logical implications. He surveys the influ- 
ences which had an effect upon Blake’s mind 
and illustrates the manner in which they 
appeared in his work. 

Blake always claimed to be “a liberty 
man,” and it is not surprising to find him in 
the company of both Thomas Paine and of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley. He welcomed the 
French Revolution and had no use for the 
political reactions of William Pitt. But, un- 
like so many of the “liberty men” of the 
period, Blake was never a disciple of the 
peculiarly arid philosophy of Priestley and 
his colleagues. Deterministic necessitarian- 
ism, Arianism in theology, or a humanistic 
Christology, never appealed to him. He 
made a close study of the works of 
Swedenborg, and the Swedish seer was the 
master to whom he turned to learn the 
meaning of mysticism. The influence of 
Swedenborg upon him was very close and 
shows a study of the major writings setting 
forth his point of view. Blake turned to 
mysticism, and it is as a mystic that he made 
his contribution to a living theology. <A 
forerunner of the Romantic Revival, he yet 
possessed an apocalyptic note lacking in 
Wordsworth or the more characteristic 
mysticism of the movement. 

As Mr. Davies points out, Blake’s theology 
was uneven and fragmentary, but he grasped 
the essential nature of the Christian ethic. 
Christ was a revolutionary who set men free 
from the curse of the law. Man achieves his 
true freedom in doing the good, which is 
obedient behaviour to the sovereign will of 
God, the living source of all good. It is 
striking to observe the manner in which 
Blake transcended the contemporary Deism 
and found a living religious faith based upon 
mysticism. The essay by Mr. Davies opens 
up an important subject of inquiry and 
should be read by all who are students of 
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Blake and of his environment, whether or 
not they be theologians. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. By F. A. Iremonger. 
(Oxford University Press, 1948, pp. xvi. 
and 663. 25s.) 

"THE life of an Archbishop of Canterbury 

is always of outstanding importance 
because it takes the reader behind the 
scenes. Over the last century, the biography 
of Archbishop Tait became a history of the 
ceremonial and doctrinal troubles which 
followed the Oxford Movement or which 
marked the rise of a theological liberalism. 

The long reign of Archbishop Davidson 

covered the Irish troubles, the first world 

war, and the church in a changing society. 

William Temple, son of a previous arch- 

bishop, only held the see of Canterbury for 

three years. But he had been for a long 
while a leading churchman and his life was 
lived through the problems created by war 
and social change, by a critical modernism in 
theology and a demand for doctrinal read- 
justment within the church at large. Dr. 
Iremonger has been forced to seek his 
material in many fields. Temple was con- 
cerned with the movements towards a Chris- 
tian sociology which reached their peak in 
the Malvern Conference. But the revision 
of the Prayer Book was also a problem 
that he had to face. Likewise, a storm 
was created in 1935 over the presence of 

Unitarian preachers in Liverpool Cathedral. 

There is scarcely an ecclesiastical problem 

over the last thirty years which does not 

find an echo in the book. 

Temple himself had been brought up as a 
broad churchman and had specialised in 
philosophy. A fellowship at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, had followed a “first” in 
Greats. In his early years he was of doubt- 
ful orthodoxy but later came to accept an 
increasingly Catholic and sacramentalist 
position. For some years he was a member 
of the Labour Party in politics but latterly 
seems to have adopted an increasingly non- 
party position. At the same time, he was a 
determined enemy of the older economic 
orders and, whilst archbishop, had a con- 
siderable tussle with the bankers. His eccle- 
siastical career included the rectorship of 
St. James, Piccadilly, the bishopric of Man- 
chester and the archbishopric of York. 
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Democratic educational sympathies marked 
the whole of his ministry, so that he was a 
strong supporter of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and similar bodies. 

The biography is well written and yet dis- 
appointing. It lacks the “ behind-the- 
scenes ” atmosphere which is to be found in 
that of Dr. Davidson or in the autobiography 
of Dr. Hensley Henson. At the same time, 
it is too personal to achieve the success of 
Davidson when writing that of Tait and to 
become a synopsis of Anglican church his- 
tory during the period. But Temple was a 
very great ecclesiastic who left his mark on 
the church of his time and his biography is 
one which the future historian could never 
overlook. 


CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTHERN FEN- 
LAND. By the Rev. R. F. McNeile. 
(Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 12s. 6d.) 


” MR McNeile,” says the Bishop of Ely in 

the preface which he contributes to 
this book, “deals with the development of 
religious life in the Fenland and at the same 
time has shown how it fits into the back- 
ground of Church life in England. He is to 
be congratulated on the way in which he has 
succeeded in a hard task.” It is, on the 
whole, a just judgment. The book, which 
seems to have been originally conceived as a 
handbook for Church teachers but to have 
developed into a treatise for the use of “ the 
ordinary man-in-the-street who has an in- 
terest in his Church and its history,” is a 
good one. Its author skilfully disentangles the 
history of the Diocese of Ely from that of 
the University of Cambridge, giving each its 
fair share; he is as impartial in his treat- 
ment of the doctrinal struggles of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, of which 
he writes with the gentle tolerance of sober 
scholarly Anglicanism. There is no appa- 
ratus of notes or references, but a useful 
bibliography is appended. 

If the book has a fault, it is that it leaves 
off too soon; it is surely peculiarly unfair 
to carry no further than the Restoration the 
story of the diocese, which includes within 
its bounds the University of Cambridge, 
since in the Wesleyan and Anglo-Catholic 
movements it has been, to no small extent, 
the men of Cambridge who have carried into 
the parishes the principles which the men of 
Oxford proclaimed. As for the Platonism 
of Cudworth and the Evangelicalism of 
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Simeon, they belong to Cambridge 
gether. 
The author apologises in advance | 
““ many inaccuracies and blunders,” but gi 
as we have noted are few and not ¥ 
grave. He does indeed speak (p. 81) ag 
all mediaeval hospitals belonged to | 
Hospitallers, and it may be questiog 
whether the great modern Order of St. J 


is “a direct lineal descendant from { 


Knights.” One doubts whether in a t 
parish of A.D. 1300 “ on the High Altar w 
two large candles perpetually burning.” 
odd sect of Culemites is spoken of 
flourishing in the early part of the sey 
teenth century (p. 159); but its founder D 
Culy is said in the D.N.B. to have died @ 
1725. Lastly, when a seventeenth-centt 
document speaks with accuracy of | 


“centre alley” of All Saints, Cambridge) 


does not improve matters to insert a wou 
be explanatory “aisle” in brackets. 


COACHING TIMES AND AFTER. 


15s. net. 


HIS quarto volume of nearly 250 pa e 

a pleasing, valuable and generg 
addition to the now impressive and still¢ 

tinuing series of volumes in which | 


Henfrey Smail. Aldridge Bros., Worth 


Worthing Art Development Scheme aims: 


present the history of that Sussex resort in 
evolution from a fishing village to a mo 
town. The core of the present book is J 
Town’s Reminiscences of the Old Coach 
Days first published in 1892 and now 


fied with extensive introductory matter @ 


additional chapters by Mr. Smail, who 4@ 
prints portions of Town’s _recollecti 
gathered from other sources. The result) 
skilful and effective combination of t@ 
graphical material, local history, perso 
memories, and literary illustration 
draws upon Pepys, Evelyn, Fanny Burn 
Pope, Kipling and others of less rep 
though not of less interest for the prem 
purpose. In addition there are above 
hundred plates (mostly whole-page repro 
tions), comprising views of country he 
and other buildings in the Worthing 1 
bourhood, but more especially notable: 
the inclusion of a range of pictures tral 
ing the development of road passenger tf 
port from the stage coach to the latest ty 
of motor vehicles. 
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